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X. Current Situation in South Vietnam and the Prospects over the Next 
Ten Months 

* 

Even though a month has elapsed since the beginning of the VC/NVA 

TET offensive, our knowledge of the main components of the situation in 

South Vietnam remains fragmentary. The very fact that ve do not have 

good information on AHVNAF or enemy strengths or the situation in the 

countryside illustrates the almost complete disruption of the apparent 

* 

status quo ante by the enemy offensive. The current situation in South 
Vietnam appears to be as follows: 

The Countryside 

About 80$ of the people of South Vietnam (13-7 of 17*2 million) live 
outside of the principal cities and the Province and District capitals. 
Primary influence over this population is required for -any political 
system to have a chance of survival (without support of US arms)' and has 
been a highest priority goal of both the GVN and the Viet Cong. 

At the end of 1967 , "control" of this population was judged (through 
our Hamlet Evaluation System) as follows: 
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5-05 

25-32 

31.12 

15-70 

2.32 

19.99 

0.49 



Although for public consumption we have been including "C" rated 


hamlets (31$ of the rural population) as GVN "controlled" all evaluators 

* 

recognize that these hamlets have minimal government presence and are 

DECLASSIFIED 






subject to considerable VC influence. Thus at the end of 1967, the 
GVN actually had dominant influence over only about 30$ of the rural 
population. Moreover, during the last six months of 1967, there was 
a net decline of 10,000 people under GVN "control" in hamlets which had 

l 

•been rated in the first half of the year and in which there was not a popu- 
lation estimate revision during the second half of the year. Accordingly, 
as was well recognized in the field, although the U.S. organization for 

* 

"pacification" had been greatly strengthened during 1967, the success of 
GVN efforts was still in the future and actual GVN dominance or presence 
in the countryside was on a tenuous and fragile footing and almost wholly 
dependent upon the physical presence of GVN forces. 

The VC winter-spring offensive undoubtedly has several major goals, 
but probably none is more important than that of the takeover of the 
countryside . Attacks on the cities are a compelling diversion, drawing 
RVNAF (and some U.S.) forces toward the towns and cities, away from the 
hamlets and outlying regions; e.g., the threat to Khe S anh and the 
borders has served, so far, mainly to distract U.S. attention and to some 
extent resources away from the rest of the country . General Wheeler 
reports that "to a large extent the VC now control the countryside. . .and 
is operating (there) with relative freedom." Nevertheless, the "main 
event is still to come, not in a one-night offensive but in a week-by- 
week expulsion of GVN presence and influence from the rural areas, and 
showing up on the pacification maps as a "red tide" flowing up to the 
edges of the province and district towns, and over some of them. 

ARVN forces are now in a defensive posture around towns and cities. 

«» 

About 23 of 51 ARVN battalions directly supporting RD areas have been 
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diverted from this duty. At least half of the RD cadres have been with- 
drawn to assist in the defense of towns or cities. The status of the 
RF and PR posts outside of cities and towns is mostly unknown — an 

% 

ominous fact in itself — but there are many scattered reports of 
units withdrawing to towns or cities or being overrun by the enemy. 

In short, at the moment GVN forces appear generally to have been forced 
out of the countryside and when, where, or at what strength they will 
be able to return remains in question. 

One thing is certain. In those areas (and there appear to be many) 
where the VC/nVA have had access to populations formerly under GVN 
"control" they will have destroyed the structure of the GVN by eliminating 
those individuals identified as being servants of the GVN. Establishing 
any real commitment to the GVN in those areas will at best take many 
months and probably cannot be done in less than several years. . 

Enemy Forces 

The enemy has suffered large numbers of casualties in the recent 
offensive. Many of his units have been severely cut up and he certainly 
has had losses in his leadership personnel. Nevertheless, his recovery 
is likely to be rapid as he has lost only a relatively small percentage 
of his "insurgency base." 

Our order of battle figures have emphasized only NVA units known 
to be in South Vietnam and VC main force and local forces. However, when 
people over whom the VC have a degree of discipline and NVA units on the 
borders capable of rapid reenforcement are included in the enemy manpower 
base, his total readily available resources climb to about 500,000. 
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ESTIMATED VC/NVA STRENGTH (PRE-xET) 


COMBAT 


NVA 
VC 


85.000 

60.000 


lit ,** 0 


SUB* TOTAL VC/NVA COMBAT 

JJ ±4. — i 

• * 1 / ' 

72,000 - 100,000 

GUBKRTT J A — 

ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

40,000 

SUB TOTAL MILITARY THREAT 

• * 

80,000 

INFRASTEUCTURE 

(SD, SSD, ASSAULT YOUTH, ETC.) 

• 

— - 100,000 - 150,000 

TOTAL INSURGENCY BASE 

437,000 - 515, 000 

(Estimated l /2 million) 

«/s%n#Trr«rmrn — _ ~ 77.000 

ESTiMAXfciU 

♦ 

PERCENT COMMITTED 

» » ? w — 

500,000/77,000 — 15 i> 
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The above table is based on estimated strengths before the TET 
offensive. It thus does- not consider subsequent enemy losses. However 
it also does not include additions to VC forces accomplished by recruiting 
or impressment immediately prior to TET or in the ensuing month when the 
VC have had access to a greatly increased proportion of the rural and 

* t 

urban population* 

In addition to the above, in the past few days there have been clear 
indications that the enemy is moving south two fresh NVA divisions and 
long range missile and increased number of armored vehicles. 
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General Wheeler warns that if the enemy synchronizes an attack 

against Khe Sanh/Hue-Quang Tri with an offensive in the Highlands and 

■ 

around Saigon while keeping the pressure on throughout the remainder of 

s 

the country, MACV will be hard pressed’to meet adequately all threats. 

» 

Under these circumstances , we must he prepared to accept some reverses. 

These reverses would probably include significantly increased U.S. losses, 

* 

'should the enemy elect to attack at Khe Sanh and South of the DM2, and, 

% 

as a minimum, losses -of provincial capitals in the Delta as well as con- 
tinued attacks on urban areas. 

GVN Forces 

At year end the GVN had about 75b,800 men under arms. (Regular 
Forces - 342,900, RF/PF - 300,200, Police - 73,400, irregulars - 38>300.) 
Present strength figures are not accurately known, although MACV estimates 
that present regular forces are only slightly below the pre-TET level. 
However, General Wheeler judges that "ARVN should recover strength at the 
pre-TET levels in 3-6 months if there are no- more major losses and no 
collapse of administrative machinery throughout the country.” 

The main problem with GVN forces is not their size or composition, 
but their leadership and morale. A secondary but important problem con- 
cerns their firepower and mobility. As noted. earlier, GVN forces have 
mostly withdrawn to static positions in defense of base camps or cities 
or towns. Although they have' fought well in defense of these positions, 
there is concern about how well they will bear up under sustained pressure. 
However, GVN forces must get back into the countryside if it is not to 
be forfeited to the enemy. MACV estimates that this will not happen "in 
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a number of places" unless US forces are present to "encourage" the move. 

. * 

Lack of adequate firepower and mobility will inhibit GVN forces 
from undertaking to reenter the countryside. In past months, the enemy 
has successfully reequipped his forces in all parts of the country, . 
including low level guerrillas and raw recruits, with AK-^7 s and modern 
rockets and mortars. 

MACV believes that the enemy has adequate munitions, stockpiled 
in-country and available through the EMZ, Laos, and Cambodia to support 
major attacks and country— wide pressure. This improved firepower and 
supply of munitions have resulted in the enemy's being able to outgun GVN 
forces, particularly, the RF/PF and the irregular forces which still are 

equipped with World War XI weapons . 

In addition to this firepower problem, assignment of higher priority 

• * 

to US requir eme nts and in-country helicopter attrition has resulted in 
ARVN forces not receiving the mobility support required for their most 
efficient employment. 

MACV estimates that ARVN units require fc8 aircraft days per battalion 
per month. In April 1 965 , they were provided 33; in the 1st half of CY 67 , 
10; in September 1967 (the last month for which figures are available), 9* 
Program 5, which is planned through December 1970, projects an increase 
to 39 aircraft days per battalion per month. 


The GVN 

General Wheeler states that "the structure of the government was not 

l 

shattered and continues to function but at greatly reduced effectiveness." 
« • 
The CIA goes further: 
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"The overall position of the Government has been weakened. 

Its prestige has suffered from the shock of the Tet offensive; 
its control over the countryside has been greatly reduced. 

Popular attitudes are confused and contradictory; the Viet Cong 
received virtually no popular support, but neither was there 
a rallying to the government side. Passivity is likely to con- 
tinue as the dominant attitude in most of the population, but 
* further military defeats could cause a sudden swing away from 

the government. While the central authority in Saigon is unlikely 
to collapse, its ability to provide energetic leadership through- 
out the country and all levels is in serious doubt. It is 
possible that over the next few months certain provinces . . .will 
be lost to Saigon's effective authority." 

It is unlikely that the GVN will rise to the challenge. It will 
not move toward a Government of National Union. Current arrests of 

oppositionists further isolate and discredit it, and possibly foreshadow 

* 

the emasculation of the Assembly and the undoing of all promising political 
developments of the past year. Furthermore^ it is possible that the recent 


offensive was facilitated by a newly friendly or apathetic urban environ- 
ment, and a broad low-level cooperative organization that had not existed 
on the same scale before. If, in fact, the attacks reflect new VC oppor- 
tunities and capability in the cities, then the Impact of the attacks 
themselves, the overall military response, and the ineffective GVN polit- 
ical response may still further improve the VC cause in the cities, as 
well as in the countryside. Even if the political make-up of the GVN 
should change for the better, it may well be that VC penetration in the 

cities has now gone or will soon go too far for real non-cocmunist political 
mobilization to develop. 
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